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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP: 
CROSS-CORRESPONDENCES 


By Wituram H. Button 


If two individuals separated in space by many miles, and with no 
communication with each other by normal means, such as telephone, 
telegraph, etc., respectively have mental and coincident concepts, each of 
which in itself is meaningless, but which, when put together form a com- 
plete concept, the incident involves psychic elements of the highest order. 

If, for instance, a person in‘: New York writes to an acquaintance 
some miles away or some thousands of miles away, saying that at a certain 
moment a writer will record the first half of a well-known proverb and 
requests the recipient of the letter to sit down at the same moment and 
write out the other half of the proverb, what are the chances that it 
can be done? 

It might be of interest to some of the devotees of mathematical 
chance to publish indefinite numbers of figures on this interesting problem 
—and when he had come to his conclusion, he might publish another lot 
of figures to determine what the chances are that the two individuals 
involved would each write the respective fragments in a language not 
known to either. Of course one difficulty would be to determine how 
many proverbs there are. 

If, furthermore, nothing had been said about a proverb but the request 
had been simply to record any impressions received, then the rest of the 
figures might be needed. 

Such reflections, make a real cross-correspondence of profound interest. 

In the first place, the phenomena involved are almost exclusively of 
a subjective character. No physical phenomena are present unless it be 
those incidentally appearing in automatic writing. 

With these thoughts in mind we call attention again to the wonderful 
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phenomena of this character that have been produced in the Margery 
mediumship and recorded more or less at length in the JourNAts of this 
Society for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930. 

I have several motives in writing this article. In the first place there 
is a tendency, too much indulged in, to define the Margery mediumship 
as a mediumship of physical phenomena. This is natural enough for the 
reason that the physical phenomena have been so startling. But the idea 
is erroneous. A very large percentage of the Margery phenomena is 
almost entirely subjective and of the highest character. | 

Another reason for writing this article is found in the unfortunate | 
prevalence of human forgetfulness. Remarkable occurrences are recorded | 
and after a few years they become embalmed in the literature of the sub 
ject and there they end. Such extraordinary happenings should continually 
be referred to and thereby be kept in mind and given their true place in | 
the development of the subject. And lastly, everything that happens should 
be recorded that the story may be complete. : 

The above I am sure is sufficient to justify telling the story of the 
following remarkable cross-correspondence and kindred phenomena that | 
for some reason have not been published in the literature of this Society 
although they were published in Italy shortly after the occurrences. But 
probably not twenty-five per cent of the Margery phenomena have ever 
got into print. } 

This episode involved three mediums. Like many others of the 
Margery cross-correspondences the mediums were Margery at Lime Street 
in Boston, Sairy Litzelmann at her home in Cambridge four or five miles | 
away, and Mr. Hardwicke at Niagara Falls five hundred miles away. 

The episode occurred on May 10th, 1928. There were present at 
Lime Street a number of ladies and gentlemen, among whom there were 
Count Piero Bon of Venice and Mr. Paolo Grandi of Boston, two Italian 
gentlemen of education, refinement and intelligence. 

I print herewith the account of these phenomena written by Count 
Bon, an entirely disinterested observer, and published by him in the Italian 
psychic journal, Luce e Ombra, in 1928. I also print the record of the 
episode as recorded at Lime Street. 

Nevertheless, it seems desirable to state in a more colloquial form 
just what occurred. 

The arrangements seem to have been very impromptu. A few minutes 
before the sitting at Lime Street, Dr. Richardson telephoned Sairy Litzel- 
mann and asked her to make an attempt at her home in Cambridge to 
get something at the same time as the sitting at Lime Street. 

No one knew that Hardwicke was involved in the situation until 
Walter announced, during the sitting at Lime Street, that Hardwicke was 
getting good results at Niagara Falls. What happened was as follows: 

Count Bon had prepared a number of cards with Roman numerals 
on them. Mr. Grandi likewise had prepared cards with numbers written 
in full in Italian, a language understood by none present except the two 
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The original numbers and dia ..ms prepared by 
the Italians and Dudley. 
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Italian gentlemen. Walter shortly announced that the sitting would be 
largely for the benefit of the two Italian gentlemen. 

All these cards were put on the table in a closed box. Walter him- 
self selected a number of the cards, gave them to various sitters, and gave 
the box containing the remaining numbers to Count Bon for safe keeping. 

These preparations were made with the idea that later the mediums 
would write down the numbers which had been selected by Walter and 
given to various sitters. 

Just at this time Mr. Dudley put in his oar. He announced that he 
had a lot of cards with geometrical figures on them and asked Walter 
if he would use them also. Walter assented. No one present had heard 
of these cards. Fig. 1 herewith, shows the original numbers and diagrams 
prepared by the Italians and Dudley. 

Now for the results. After the seance Margery wrote out in Italian 
the numbers inscribed on the cards by Mr. Grandi. All were correct. 
First, however, she wrote out the number “1492”. A significant Italian- 
American date! The persons to whom Walter had distributed the num- 
bers produced them and they were identical. 

Margery then drew two geometrical figures. These were identical 
with the two cards produced by Dudley and given into the custody of 
another sitter. Then Margery wrote in Italian (a language unknown 
to her) the words, “tanti cervelli” and added “Sarah has the other half”, 
referring to the aforementioned proverb. Fig. 2 shows Margery’s writing 
and drawing. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, one of the sitters, immediately telephoned to 
Sairy in Cambridge and reported that she had written the following 
words in Italian: ““Tante teste”. 

Margery’s two Italian words plus Sairy’s two Italian words consti: 
tute a well-known Italian proverb: “Tanti cervelli, tante teste” meaning 
“So many heads, so many brains’. 

But this is not all. At Cambridge in mirror writing Sairy had pro 
duced the following couplet. 


“Columbus sailed the ocean blue, 
I cannot draw ships that aren’t new.” 


She had also drawn a rough picture of an ancient ship. Herewith as 
Fig. 3 is a reproduction of Sairy’s writing and the accompanying diagrams. 

And to cap the climax, in Buffalo five hundred miles away Hardwicke 
wrote the correct names of the ships composing Columbus's fleet, and a 
rough sketch of one of them. The report of Hardwicke’s phenomena came 
immediately by telegraph. Hardwicke also reproduced Dudley’s geometri’ 
cal figures. Herewith, as Fig. 4, are reproduced Hardwicke’s writing, 
figures, numbers and diagrams. The limits of this article do not permit of 
any complete analysis of these facts nor of any critical discussion of them. 


The proverb is a true cross-correspondence. The other phenomena 
are not strictly so, but are of a ‘kindred nature. 
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FIGURE 2. 


Margery’s writing and drawing, May 10, 1928. | 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL OF “DIRECT VOICE” 
By Dr. P. Bon 


Boston, June, 1928. 

I have been in the United States several months. Before my departure 
from Italy I had never concerned myself with psychic research. All I had 
read on the subject were some of the works of Flammarion and the two 
books by Bradley, Toward the Stars and The Wisdom of the Gods. At 
the same time, I had begun to follow with the greatest curiosity this maga’ 
zine [Luce e Ombra}. I was here when I received the first issues of it 
for the current year, and my attention was caught by an article by A. 
Bruers, “The Crisis of Psychic Research”. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bruers, at present there are but few people 
contributing to this kind of work, and this accounts for the lack of in 
formation on the subject in present day periodicals. This made me resolve 
to turn my pen to this subject for the first time, as I believed I could 
contribute something of value. As I knew, however, that I did not yet 
possess the necessary qualifications for original work, I chose to limit 
myself to such statements of fact as are rigidly proven by testimonials and 
by the authority of others. 

I have had the good luck to have been introduced, within a short 
time, to the principal Psychic circles in the United States and to have come 
in contact with the best known American mediums. I shall, in the follow 
ing, endeavor to present an objective record of an experiment which took 
place recently here at Boston and which may prove of great value in the 
study of the phenomenon of the “direct voice” coming from the deceased; 
at least for those persons who have not yet obtained definite proof of this. 


The séance took place at the house of Dr. Crandon, at 10 Lime St., 
Boston, on the 10th of May of this year, at 9 P.M. 

Those present were: Dr. Mark W. Richardson, of 117 Lake Ave., 
Newton Center; Mrs. Richardson; Mrs. R. H. Baker, of Chestnut St., 
Boston; her daughter; Mrs. Robert Windsor and Miss Brewer, of Boston; 
the Rev. E. B. Smith, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr. Theodore J. Cutting, 
425 Beacon St., Boston; Mr. Paolo Grandi, 1211 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston; Mr. E. E. Dudley, of 34 Worcester Sq., Boston; Dr. L. R. G. 
Crandon; myself. 

The medium was “Margery” (Mrs. Crandon), whose mediumistic 
fame is well known in all psychic centers, including those in Europe. 

The guiding spirit of “Margery” is her brother Walter, who died at 
28, about 15 years ago, as a consequence of a railway accident. This 
spirit has taken upon himself the task of proving the genuine provenance 
of the “direct voice” from a disembodied spirit in full possession of its 
personality—including the powers of intelligence, memory, and free will. 

A few of us had been previously asked to bring a certain number of 
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Sairy’s writing and drawing, May 10, 1928. 
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cards on which we were to write numbers. I had prepared a series of such 
cards on each of which I had written a Roman numeral. Mr. Grandi had 
another series with numbers written in full in Italian. Each card had 
been marked by us with a distinctive sign. We put all the cards inside a 
wooden box in which somebody else also placed some sheets from a calendar. 
Mr. Grandi was given custody of the box after it had been closed. 

When we were in the seance room, Margery took her place in an 
armchair, and the others sat down around her without any pre-established 
order. Margery fell into a trance immediately after the lights had been 
put out, and promptly Walter’s presence became apparent. He was in 
troduced to everybody present, and soon began to converse in a light vein, 
as is his habit, thereby establishing an air of pleasant cordiality in the 
room. Addressing those present who were Italian, he declared himself 
gratified by their presence, and by the abundant power which they con- 
tributed, and added that his work that evening would be specially intended 
for them. He asked about the cards that had been prepared, and the closed 
box was placed on the table. We heard the box being touched and the 
noise of the cards being stirred, and Walter, who seemingly was looking 
at them one by one, said jokingly: “I didn’t know any language had so 
many X’s in it.” He obviously referred to the Roman numerals. Then 
he asked, ““What does X,I,X mean?” To this we answered that it was the 
numeral corresponding to 19. His comment was “But there are two such 
signs’. I said no, I had only written one. As it happened, when we 
examined the cards after the meeting was over, it appeared that I had 
really, by mistake, written the same numeral twice. 

Walter’s voice was calm and clear, and he often used a small card 
board megaphone. At times he would whistle merrily. He left the room 
twice during the meeting, for a short while each time. After one of these 
brief absences, characterized by the fact that our calls were met by silence 
and by the resumed whistling as though coming from a distance when 
Walter came back, he said: 

““Sairy is working very well. I am trying to make her draw a ship in 
mid ocean. Hardwicke, also, is arranging something for you.” He added 
that Hardwicke was doing well and soon would have some news for us. 
By Sairy he meant Mrs. Litzelmann, an excellent non-professional medium 
of Cambridge (Freshpond P’kway) to whom Dr. Richardson had tele’ 
phoned a few minutes before the meeting, asking her to have a sitting at 
the same time as ours, for the purpose of furnishing Walter with additional 
proof if required. Sairy had consented, and immediately began a sitting 
with her husband, Dr. E. W. Brown (Revere, Mass.) and Mrs. Brown. 

It was learned later that during the same evening the amateur medium 
Dr. H. H. Hardwicke was holding a séance at Niagara Falls, without any 
previous agreement with our own Boston circle, in the company of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kellogg, Mrs. Doris E. Patterson and Mrs. Hardwicke. 

Walter continued to talk to all present in a very lively fashion. On 
one occasion he said “I am getting mixed up with all these X’s and V's”. 
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FIGURE 4. 


Hardwicke’s writing and drawing, May 10, 1928. 
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He then began to distribute some of the cards and calendar sheets chosen 
by himself, and telling us to keep them in our pockets; then he gave the 
box with the remainder of its contents to me and I kept it, closed as it 
was, until the end of the sitting. 

At this point Mr. Dudley asked Walter whether he would like to 
have some other cards on which he had drawn some geometric patterns, 
and of which no mention had been made until then. Walter agreed, and 
a pile of such cards was then placed on the table, out of which Walter 
chose two which he passed on to Mr. Cutting, while he gave the rest to 
me to put in the box with all the others. 


We will soon see the result of all this activity carried out by Walter 
in the darkness. 


Meanwhile the sitting continued, and Walter asked to have a certain 
balance which was kept in the séance-room and often used by him in his 
experiments, placed on the table. This was done, although we had no inten: 
tion of experimenting with it; but Walter said it would prove useful for 
what was to happen subsequently. 

The red light was put on and the balance was put on the table in the 
center of us. Mr. Grandi was asked to test it; he placed various weights 
on its two plates, showing that it worked regularly. Soon after it was 
seen to oscillate vigorously, and eventually came to rest as though there 
were equal weights on the two sides, whereas one side was loaded with a 
weight four times greater than the other. Mr. Dudley took hold of the 
balance and carried it around the room to show everybody that it continued 
to be balanced. In the meantime a small white flashlight had been put on, 
reinforcing the red light and making the interesting phenomenon perfectly 
visible. Mr. and Mrs. Crandon told me that it had been possible, at an 
earlier time, to photograph the balance in the same conditions and I was 
shown the photograph. In this the plate carrying the smaller weight 
appears loaded with some strange substance, perhaps of ectoplasmic origin. 

At this point Walter allowed Margery to recover from the trance and 
we proceeded to try out under the red lights an apparatus constructed by 
Dr. Richardson and called by him the “Voice cut-out”. This instrument 
had been shown to all present before the session and we had satisfied our’ 
selves that it was in working order. It consists of a U-shaped glass tube 
partly filled with water. Two corks, made luminous with radio-active 
paint, float on the two surfaces of the water. One of the legs of the “U” 
is terminated by a rubber tube having a glass mouthpiece at the other end. 
When the mouthpiece is placed in somebody’s mouth, any small breath 
movement or any attempt to pronounce a word immediately causes the 
two floats to bob up and down. But if one applies a certain pressure on 
the air in the tube and then blocks the holes in the mouthpiece with the 
lips and tongue, one is able to maintain one of the corks higher up than 
the other, but this equilibrium will quickly break down as soon as the 
contact of lips and tongue on the mouthpiece is interrupted. It is clear 
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that, under such circumstances, any attempt on the part of the medium 
to utter a sound would be revealed immediately. Several branches of the 
main tube make it possible for everybody in the room to make use of the 
instrument, thus applying the same check to all. 

The apparatus was placed on the table and Margery put the mouth- 
piece into her mouth; then she set the floats at different levels in the man- 
ner described. In the meantime Walter took. to whistling and talking 
without interruption, thereby demonstrating that his voice was entirely 
independent of the medium’s vocal organs. 

Naturally, in the meantime darkness was reestablished. Walter was 
joking merrily. He said among other things: “I have worked so much for 
those two Italians that I need the refreshment of a big plate of spaghetti”. 
To which someone said: “What would you eat it with? A fork?” Walter 
replied ““No, I'd have to use the devil’s pitchfork!” 


Finally Walter said farewell to those present and departed. The 
time was 10.25 P.M. 


Then another sitting was held in a different room, with lights fully 
turned on. Margery sat in front of a small table with some paper and a 
pencil. At 22 mins. to 11 she began to write and first of all she wrote 
down the number 1492. The person who had the calendar sheets chosen 
by Walter produced them for inspection and it was seen that their dates 
made up that very number. 

Then Margery wrote in full letters the numbers: 8,7,3,1 in Italian 
(“otto, sette, tre, una” —this last misspelt for “uno”), and we found that 
they corresponded to those on the cards prepared by Mr. Grandi which 
Walter had picked out; then she traced the Roman numeral MCCCCXXI 
corresponding to that on the card written by himself and chosen by Walter. 
Margery, in a moment of obvious indecision, had added two of the Cs. 

Later Margery drew a circle containing a rectangle which in turn 
contained a lozenge; then she drew a star underneath a crescent. Both 
these drawings were identical to those chosen by Walter out of the pile 
placed on the table by Mr. Dudley who had prepared them, and subse- 
quently held in custody by Mr. Cutting. It is absolutely sure that the 
cards prepared by Mr. Dudley, Mr. Grandi and myself had not been seen 
by anyone except by Walter himself in complete darkness before the sitting 
was Over. 


But the most interesting performance was still to come, when Margery 
wrote, in Italian, the following words: 


Tanti cervelli 


(in English: so many brains), with this annotation: “Sairy (as Mrs. Litzel- 
mann is also called) has the other half”. The Rev. Mr. Smith immediately 
telephoned to Cambridge, to the Litzelmanns, and reported that Sairy had 
shortly before written automatically the following words: 


Tante teste 
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(in English: so many heads). It is to be noted that nobody present at the 
Cambridge meeting understood a word of Italian. 

These two sentences, which united constitute a well known Italian 
proverb, thus written simultaneously in Boston and in Cambridge under 
the evident influence of Walter, represent a clear-cut proof of cross-cor- 
respondence. 

But evidence reached its highest point later on, when -we were in- 
formed by telephone from Cambridge that Sairy had drawn on the same 
sheet, still in trance, the picture of an old-time sailing ship, and under it 
had written in reverse, so that it could be easily read in a mirror, the 
following couplet: 


Columbus sailed the ocean blue 
I cannot draw ships that aren’t new. 


During the same evening we received a telegram from Hardwicke at 
Niagara Falls, stating, in accordance with Walter’s earlier indication to us, 
that he had drawn in trance a sailing boat and the date 10-12-1492 (the 
date of the first landing of Columbus) under which he wrote: 


NENAPINTASANTAMARIA 


that is, Nena, Pinta, and Santa Maria, the names of the three famous 
ships. When, later on, Hardwicke sent Dr. Crandon the original sheet 
with the signature of all who had witnessed the writing, we noticed that 
the medium had also drawn on the same sheet, above the ship and on the 
side, a star with a crescent, and at the foot of the sheet a circle with a 
rectangle and a lozenge within each other, exactly the same as those chosen 
by Walter at Boston among the drawings prepared by Mr. Dudley. 


From the bulk of what I have related I can very clearly see an evident 
proof with regard to the direct voice of the dead, with which the phenomena 
reported have very close connections. 

Fourteen people are assembled in a small room, in darkness, around 
a lady who has gone into trance. A voice, new and different from any 
of those present, is heard, and declares itself that of a disembodied spirit. 
This voice talks, laughs, makes jokes, whistles and can reason as a living 
person would. It moves within the room, comes nearer or moves away; 
it follows the conversation held by the people in the room and answers 
promptly and to the point; it accompanies the movements and gestures of 
the body to which it should be tied, and makes them apparent, although 
they themselves are not because this entity can move and pass where a 
living person could not. 

But why believe that such a voice really belongs to someone dead? 

Well, it certainly belongs to someone who is endowed with senses 
superior to ours, with regard to vision at least. In fact, Walter read and 
commented on our numerals in complete darkness. 

But this entity has yet another, and greater, power: it can move 
instantaneously from one place to the other, so as to be, at approximately 
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the same moment, at Boston, at Cambridge, and at Niagara Falls. That 
this is what actually happened, we must admit without reserve, since 
Walter not only told us what was happening in the various places at that 
same moment, but he also told us what he was doing through the two 
mediums sitting there at the same time; which all turned out to be per- 
fectly true. 

The plan of the three separate meetings, as it was conceived by 
Walter, is very significant. Walter had told us that on that evening he 
would work especially for us Italians. In fact he begins by choosing, as a 
theme for a simple cross-correspondence between Boston and Cambridge, 
a well known Italian proverb, “So many heads, so many brains”. And then, 
for an even more spectacular proof, he picks the subject of the discovery _ 
of America by Columbus. Than this there was no better theme to be 
used as a courtesy to Italians amongst Americans. Thus it is that Margery, 
at Boston, starts the affair off by writing the famous date 1492. Very 
soon after, Walter causes Sairy at Cambridge to draw a picture of an 
early ship and writes a couplet under it, of just the jocular type that he 
would prefer, alluding to Columbus's crossing of the ocean. At the same 
time Hardwicke, sitting at Niagara Falls, hundreds of miles from Boston, 
writes the exact date of the discovery of America, completes this with a 
drawing of a ship and the names of the three vessels on which the crossing 
was made; and, to further enhance the evidence of Walter, he adds the two 
geometric patterns exactly similar to those that Walter had chosen a short 
time before. 

Such results do not admit of any explanation that the human mind 
might suggest, apart from the simple one of spiritualism. We could think 
of telepathy, for instance. But whose thoughts were there to be trans- 
mitted? No one of us had thought of Columbus and no one had planned 
to have all mediums deal with that subject at the same time. It was Walter 
who manipulated the cards that were given to him, and picked out the 
ones that when put together would give the year of the discovery of 
America; it was he again who of his own free will, announced what he 
wanted Sairy to do at Cambridge and that Hardwicke also was working 
for us at Niagara Falls, while we did not even know that he was holding 
a séance there. In consequence, it was Walter’s own thought, if any, that 
was being transmitted: that is, the thought of a disembodied spirit, and 
a thought capable of impressing the brain of somebody hundreds of miles 
away—not just a vague idea of the discovery of America or of an ancient 
ship, but precise dates and names, and even the exact reproduction of a 
geometric design. 

Such a hypothesis, revealing such immense power of intelligent and 
conscious will, would, if anything, be even more stunning than the sup- 
position that Walter was at the same time in the three different places; 
but on the other hand the two hypotheses would merge into one if we 
could identify the conception of thought with that of soul. 

If we look at the proofs closely enough, we find other clues which 
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enable us to obtain a deeper insight into the problem. It was definitely 
not a thought bridging distance that compelled Sairy and Hardwicke to 
draw and write what Walter had devised while operating in Boston; it 
was his very presence in all the various places that enabled him to obtain 
such results directly. 

As a proof to this, let us go back to the couplet which Sairy wrote 
under the sketch of a ship: this was not written in the ordinary way, but 
in reverse, so that it was necessary in order to read it, either to look at it 
thru a mirror, or to read it from the back of the sheet held against a light. 
This has happened any number of times in similar cases of mediumistic 
writing. I myself, at other times, saw Sairy writing in this manner, very 
quickly and entirely without consciousness of what she was doing, and 
she was writing in reverse. Now this fact seems to me to offer strong evi 
dence of the existence of some bodyless entity independent of the writer, 
and guiding the writer’s hand. One need only think of the extreme difh- 
culty of writing in such a manner, to convince oneself of the truth of this 
explanation, whereas it becomes strikingly simple if one thinks that if 
someone is guiding the writer’s hand, he would be in such a position as to 
cause that hand to write in reverse. That is, if the controlling entity is face 
to face with the writer. And if such was the case when Sairy was writing 
in Cambridge, the controlling hand was certainly that of Walter, who not 
long before had announced that very same experiment. 

And there is yet another proof of the fact that it was Walter who 
controlled the three mediums that evening. I have mentioned the fact that 
Hardwicke reproduced the geometric drawings that had been traced by Mr. 
Dudley on the two cards chosen by Walter; but I left out a very important 
detail. When he had to reproduce the circle containing a rectangle, the 
medium began by tracing the rectangle which, however, came out rather 
badly; and then, still in trance, he wrote “no” in the middle of it and 
started all over again, this time successfully, and he wrote “yes” in the 
center. It is impossible even to attempt any explanation of these facts 
without admitting the direct and immediate control by Walter. Any other 
theory would be entirely unsupported. 


In London, Valiantine and Bradley have already obtained.a phonogra- 
phic recording of all the voices of controlling spirits, who have willingly 
assisted in this. This, I think, is a well known fact: moreover, Valiantine, in 
his Williamsport home, had me listen to records of all the voices that I 
already knew so well. This fact alone is enough to cause the collapse of in- 
numerable theories based on the unreality of the phenomenon. Just as the 
camera has recorded the images of ectoplasmic formation and the processes 
of materialisation, so does the phonograph, without any possibility of auto 
suggestion, reproduce the voices of operating spirits. 

Margery and her Boston friends have proved with strict experiments 
that those voices do not depend in any way on the vocal organs of the 
medium; at least, that is, after a given time, which probably coincides with 
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the time necessary for the materialization of the vocal organs. This is 
another important step towards the knowledge of the nature of the 
phenomenon. 

Perhaps one day Walter will be able to tell us exactly how much 
weight of ectoplasmic matter he needs for the materialization of his own 
voice. But do not let us run too far ahead! What conclusions have already 
been reached and proved beyond doubt are enough to outrun any phantasy 
of the human mind. With his experiments, Walter has given us proof 
that his voice—which is real enough to be recorded on a phonograph, and 
as free and independent as that of any of us—belongs to an immaterial 
entity retaining all the faculties which men have and others still, of a 
super-human nature; such faculties as can be attributed only to a spirit 
deprived of his body and living in a sphere far superior to that of living 
people. 

All this we already knew: but it may be useful for others to have 
given proof of it. 


SITTING AT 10 LIME STREET, MAY 10, 1928. 9:00 P.M. 


Present to left: Dr. Richardson, Mrs. Edith Baker, Mrs. Robert Winsor, Miss 
Brewer, Rev. E. B. Smith (Los Angeles, Calif.), Mr. Theodore J. Cutting, Mr. R. H. 
Baker (Nicholson’s Church), Count Pieri Bon (Venice), Mr. Grandi (Hanover 
Street), Mr. Dudley, Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon and Psyche. 

Just before we sat Dr. Richardson telephoned to the Litzelmanns who were 
sitting with Dr. Brown and Mrs. Brown at Cambridge for the purpose of cross- 
correspondence. Count Bon and Mr. Grandi had prepared and brought eight cards, 
each one having on it either Roman numerals or the numbers spelt out in Italian. 
Each card was marked with some private mark for identification. 

Walter came through promptly, was introduced to everybody and immediately 
established good humor in the circle. The box containing the cards, made by the 
Italian gentlemen, contained also 31 day calendar numbers, which had been shuffled 
by Count Bon, and was in the custody of Mr. Grandi. Now Walter called for it and 
the whole box was put on the table closed. 

One of Walter's first remarks was “I didn’t know any language had so many 
X’s in it. (This apparently referred to Roman numerals, as later discovered, on the 
Count’s cards). Then Walter said, “What does XIX mean?” and we told him 
“nineteen”. Whereupon, Walter said, “Then here are two nineteens”. This the 
Count denied. (Later examination after the sitting showed, however, that the Count 
had, by mistake, made two nineteens in the Roman numerals.) 

During the evening Walter made two disappearances and at one of these the 
usual whistling suction sound was heard. He carried on a lively repartee with the 
Rev. Mr. Smith and after a while said, “Sairy (Mrs. Litzelmann) is getting on finely. 
I am going to have her draw a ship on the sea. Hardwicke also will do something for 
us.” (This is amazing because we had no knowledge that Hardwicke was sitting, 
nor did we intend involving him in the experiment.) Walter went on to say that 
Hardwicke would do well and that we would hear from him, and added, “I am hazy 
on these Italian numbers. The language seems to be full of X’s and V’s. Two of the 
mediums will contribute to the answer and another one will make the problem.” 

He now distributed calendar pages and cards thus: 
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The first two I give to the Chief (Dr. Richardson). 
Mrs. Richardson shall have the next to the last. 

The Count shall have the first of the answer. 

Mr. Grandi shall have the second. 

Parson Smith shall have the last. 

I give the Chief the third one now. 

Dudley shall have the second number. 


Dudley asked if Walter wanted the geometrical figure and when he said “yes”, 
the pack was put on the table and Walter selected one and handed it to Mr. Cutting. 

Walter now requested the balances, though we had not planned to use them. 
He said it was necessary for some future reasons. Mr. Grandi, under instructions, 
put four weights in either pan and one in the other and everyone saw that the bal- 
ances were functioning. After a period of darkness the scales were seen in good red 
light, plus white flash-light, to be balancing in static as if equally laden. Next they 
were seen oscillating with large, slow excursions as if equally laden, and Mr. Dudley 
picked up the whole scale unit, turned a complete circle with it, and the balances 
kept in motion while he turned around and while white flash-light was constantly 
played on the whole unit. It was very impressive. 

Walter now let the Psychic out of trance and Dr. Richardson’s Voice-Cut-Out 
machine was used. This had been tried by all the sitters before the sitting and Walter 
now proceeded to whistle and talk and whistle any tune they asked for while the 
Psychic maintained the floats in wide separation. 

Sitting adjourned downstairs into white light at 10:35 p.m. 

Rev. Mr. Smith immediately called up the Litzelmanns and took down their 
report in private (vide infra.) 


Margery began writing in bright white light at 10:38 and wrote as follows: 


1492 OTTO SETTE 


MC CCCC XxI 
( Here appear geo- } 
| metrical figures, | 14 XIX 2 
| not reproduced. | 


Sarah has the other half. 


TANTI CERVELLI 


The distribution and the order of distribution and the numbers, turned out to 
be right in every case. Margery put in two more C’s in a Roman numeral, and the 
mental mistake of Walter’s as to whether XIX meant 9 or 90 is evident. 





Sairy (Mrs. Litzelmann) sitting at 9:06 p.m. in Cambridge, six miles away, 
9:32 p.m. trance came on, shortly afterwards four raps with pencil. 9:32 to 9:45 
Sairy in trance did her writing. Two pages supposed to have been dictated by Walter, 


sheet three supposed to be drawn and written by Sairy’s control, Charles Minot. 
About 10:05 white light. Sairy wrote:— 


TANE TESTE 


This phrase and the one written by Margery (vide supra) together make a 
well-known Italian proverb: 


TANTI CERVELLI 
TANTE TESTE 
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and may be translated “Many men, Many minds”. A beautiful example of cross- 
correspondence. : 

Apart from all the numbers another good example of cross-correspondence shows 
itself when Walter told the Lime Street group that Sairy was drawing a ship at sea. 
This knowledge concerned only what was going on in Cambridge. 

The drawing of a ship by Sairy had underneath it in mirror writing the following: 


COLUMBUS SAILED THE OCEAN: BLUE 
I CANNOT DRAW SHIPS THAT AREN’T NEW. 


The ship she drew was an obvious attempt at a drawing of an ancient ship of Col- 
umbus’s time. 





At 12:40 A.M. May 11, 1928 the following telegram was received from Hard- 
wicke: 


1928 MAY 10 PM 11:36 
NIAGARA FALLS NY 


LR G CRANDON 

10 LIME ST BOSTON MASS. 
TEN STOP TWELVE STOP FOURTEEN STOP NINETY TWO STOP 
SQUARE SAILED SHIP STOP DREW RECTANGLE WITH NO ENCLOSED 
STOP DREW CIRCLE WITH YES ENCLOSED. 


HARDWICKE 
8 am. May 14, 1928 the original paper came from Hardwicke signed by the 
following :—Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg, Mr. and Mrs. Hardwicke, and Dorris E. Patterson. 
It contained the following :— 


10 — 12 — 14 — 92 





CONCLUSION 


This cross-correspondence sitting brings out many points:— 


1. A perfect cross-correspondence in the Italian proverb written conjointly 
by Margery and Sairy. 

2. Walter said that Sairy was working on ships and the sea, and now we get 
from Hardwicke a drawing of a three-masted square regatta similar to that of Sairy’s, 
and underneath it the names of the three ships of Columbus which hook up with 


the 1492 on Margery’s paper and the whole as an act of courtesy to our Italian 
visitors. 


3. Underneath Sairy’s drawing was a sample of Walter’s poetry. 
4. The drawing of the ship apparently arose with Sairy and was transmitted 
to Hardwicke. 

5. Note that Hardwicke made a parallelogram and then was not satisfied with 
it and put a “No” in the middle of it as if from a direct instruction from Walter. 


Then he made a correct geometrical drawing and put a “Yes” of approval in the 
middle of it. 





“REVELATIONS OF LOUISE” FIFTEEN YEARS 


AFTERWARDS 


By ALBERT STEVENS CROCKETT 


[ Editorial note—In 1920 a sensation was created in psychic circles 
by a book called Revelations of Louise, by Albert Stevens Crockett. The 
book recounted in convincing detail the story of a two months’ psychic 
experience in which mediumship developed unexpectedly in a twelve-year 
old girl, produced a dramatic series of startling events, and as suddenly 
vanished. The author was an experienced newspaper man, well known 
in his profession. Since then his name has become familiar to many of the 
reading public through his books of reminiscences, When James Gordon 
Bennet was Caliph of Bagdad, Peacocks on Parade, ‘Old Waldorf Bar Days 
and The Old Waldorf-Astoria Bar Book. In the following article Mr. 
Crockett gives his later reflections on the singular occurrences of which he 
was a witness and on the publication of his narrative. } 


Fifteen years! A long time to keep one’s own counsel on a subject 
once next one’s heart. 

When I first wished to publish a book which, for the most part, was 
pure narrative, and the whole a faithful record of personal experience, my 
subject had become so unpopular and certain of the experiences them- 
selves were so far outside the average humdrum ken, so really startling 
and so opposed to what the average person believed possible, that the courte’ 
ous publisher who had undertaken the publication, began to evince distress 
after the contract was signed. 

“T think, er ” he suggested, “that if you could get a number of 
men of established reputation and widely known, to say that they believe 
you to be a truthful person, the battle might be partly won. Otherwise—” 

And so a budding author went through the rather humiliating expe: 
rience of asking men of standing in the community and of more command: 
ing stature, to go on record in his book as sponsoring not the book, but the 
past credibility and sanity of himself! 

But they all performed. When the book was published it bore the 
desired testimony from Chester S$. Lord, who was long managing editor of 
the New York Sun, and George B. Mallon, for many years city editor of that 
paper; from Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New York Times; from 
Charles M. Lincoln, managing editor of the World; from John Hays 
Hammond, famous mining engineer; from Booth Tarkington, from John 
McE. Bowman, the hotel proprietor, and, finally, from Robert E. 
MacAlarney, then managing editor-of the Ladies’ Home Journal. The last 
testified that he had known of the book almost from the day of its incep- 
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tion, and went so far as to add; “If you say these things happened in the 
way they happened, I believe they happened in just that way”. 

To be sure, these men could only testify to my sanity and credibility 
during the time they had known me—they could not guarantee that some- 
thing had not happened to me which had swept away my reason and left 
me a doddering idiot. And some of them, when I disclosed what I was 
doing, shook their heads. 

I admit that what I had written was past average belief. Had I read 
that book as coming from someone I did not know, I must have proved 
as sceptical as anybody. Had one of my friends written it, no matter how 
much I believed in him, I would have begun to doubt. As a matter of 
fact I had regarded all people who claimed to have had anything like com- 
munication with the other world as either cranks, or victims of hallucina- 
tions, or dupes; or, if such made money out of what they called “Revelations 
from the beyond”, as just plain crooks. As a newspaper man, I had not only 
read many exposures of so called mediums; in some of such I had even 
taken part. Playing on the credulity of the ignorant and the superstitious 
aroused my indignation. Table tipping, “automatic writing,” oiuja boards? 
Bah! mere illusions. 

In the main, the book achieved surprisingly favorable reviews. One 
such, by John Farrar, since become head of one of our largest publishing 
houses, a clear, sympathetic exposition of the book’s contents, occupied the 
front page of the Sunday Magazine of the New York World, and more- 
over, was syndicated in newspapers in various parts of the country. The 
New York Times, the New York Sun, the Philadelphia Public Ledger. the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the Baltimore American, the Boston Evening Tran- 
script and many other leading newspapers gave the book long, courteous 
and dignified treatment. But into other reviews here and there crept notes, 
not only of disbelief, but of ridicule. None, so far as he could learn, 
attacked the author’s sincerity. 

Fresh from the publisher’s office, my page proofs corrected and turned 
in, I was marching up Park Avenue, but treading the Heavenly pavement 
known only to authors who, after years of unfulfilled ambition, have at 
last become assured that their offspring is on its way to the public, when I 
encountered the late George MacAdam, with whom and with Joyce Kilmer, 
the poet, I had shared a newspaper office for a year or more. I was bursting 
with my good news. 

“You are going to have a book published?”’ George repeated. “What's 
it about?” 

I told him. 

“My God!” he cried. “A man of your training going to publish a 
book of that sort?” 

He actually backed away from me, and stared. 

Many a time, until I learned to keep my mouth shut, was that incident 
repeated in kind. 

But, by training, I was a newspaper reporter. I had seen things happen 
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I had never believed possible. I must tell; I must write; I must catch an 
edition! What my wife and I had seen, heard and felt, might bring a ray 
of happiness into lives left desolate through the translation of some loved 
one. What had saved my wife’s reason and restored her health; what had 
given us courage to take up again the burden of life and carry on, might 
soothe other sorrowful hearts and assuage a grief that cried out in its 
agony, “Is this life all?” 

In the six short weeks of the summer of 1919, within the thin 
wooden walls of a tiny bungalow in Connecticut, partly built with my own 
hands and of which I knew every nook and cranny, I saw a “communication 
board” give messages startling in reality and in the conviction they brought. 
I saw tables not only tip, but rise in the air. I saw a stool on which sat 
a person weighing upward of 120 pounds, lifted in the air more than three 
feet. I saw a heavy table wrenched from my hands and hurled three yards 
away. I saw a light table leap from under my hands and land ten feet 
away, atop a dresser, and on its own legs. And, too, I saw what gave every 
indication of being the personality of a young girl, twenty-two years old, a 
beloved step-daughter, take possession of the body of a twelve year old 
child, her half-sister, and become again one of our intimate family group, in 
ways of which the child in trance could not possibly know. 

In all these sixteen years that have since elapsed, nothing has ever 
occurred to challenge my sincere belief and that of my wife in the validity 
of everything that happened during six weeks of July and August 1919. 

My wife had divorced her first husband. After our marriage I 
adopted her two children—a boy and a girl—who thereafter were as my 
own. Louise\grew up to womanhood, the center of a wide circle of friends, 
not only in the East but in Michigan, where she had spent most of her 
childhood. Intelligent, merry, charming, she was not only the joy of our 
own lives, but a dispenser of sunshine to all who knew her. On the eve of 
graduation from the New York Institute of Musical Art, she developed 
tuberculosis. For three years, life brought us fear, torment, despair, punctu- 
ated by brief intervals of optimism. 

But dread had possessed my wife, from the time the physicians told 
her Louise must give up her studies. She had, besides, the anxiety of a 
mother for a son who had been sent to France early in the war. During 
the summer of 1918 news came in one of those brutally brief telegrams 
issued by the War Department that Louise’s brother had been severely 
wounded in France. Weeks passed before we could obtain further news. 
The shock and anxiety proved almost too much for Louise. When a cable 
reassuring us was received, it caused a decided change and the Denver 
doctor gave us hope. But the improvement did not last. 

Louise died on November 9th, 1918—two days before the Armistice 
was greeted by a joy-crazed world. We laid her away in Woodlawn a 
few days after the celebration. But no, not herself; only the frail shell that 
had been hers, went into the grave. 

During the days that followed, the mother refused consolation and 
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languished. Nothing interested her except letters from France. When I 
returned from my war work in Washington at the end of a few weeks, 
my wife seemed to be wasting away under grief. The advice given Job 
might be sound, after all: “Curse God and die!” For what had life left us? 

That was my state of mind when coming up from Washington again, 
I found my wife had made plans of which I did not approve. She was 
going to see a medium, she told me. I thought she might at least hear some- 
thing comforting, so I did not demur. 

Dinner had been kept waiting two hours when she returned, and fear 
lest she had met with an accident had made me call up friends, hospitals, 
and the police department. But the joy in her face when she finally appeared, 
was worth while. She was sure she had talked with Louise. 

Among other things the medium had told her that her first husband 
had come and besought her to look after his little “dark-haired” daughter. 
(Louise was fair, with light brown hair). This was the first intimation that 
Mrs. Crockett had had that her first husband, now deceased some years, 
had left a daughter by another wife. Through friends, search for the child 
was immediately begun. 

After some weeks, she was found living with her grandparents, in a 
far western city, and in comparative poverty. My wife immediately began 
doing things for her; buying her clothes and arranging for music lessons. 

The following summer the child was invited to pay us a visit. We 
were spending the summer in a small cottage, hastily erected at one end 
of our place in Connecticut, because our big house, built mainly on account 
of the children, had become unbearable to my wife. 

The child came. She was just rounding out her twelfth year, a little 
girl with black hair and dark eyes, and possessed of a winning personality. 
Until she received my wife's first letter, she had been quite ignorant that 
her father had ever been married before and that she had a grown half- 
brother, and had had a grown half-sister. Of the personality and the tastes 
of the latter, she could know absolutely nothing. 

Through what seemed chance, it developed that the child possessed 
a rare degree of what, for a better name, I shall call ““mediumship”. Soon 
began experiences that actually seemed to take my wife and myself out of 
the life we were living and give us a glimpse of things beyond. Soon, too, 
the personality of Louise came back to us, convincing in every characteristic. 
Almost every night, for weeks, we lived, as it were, in another sphere—a 
sphere as remote from what had been our life during three dreadful years, 
as light is from darkness. At the end we knew that Louise, though gone 
beyond, still lived; we talked with her personality just as we had in the 
happy days that had preceded her illness. 

Messages purporting to come from Louise had urged me to write a 
book. Every night I used to take notes of everything that happened. The 
next day I would dictate from those notes to my secretary. The result was 
that within a month after the experiences had ended and the child had gone 
back to the West, the book was ready for a printer. 
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But I was not permitted to go on undisturbed. The president of the 
small advertising company of which I was the vice-president and general 
manager, grew suspicious. During my absence from the office, he would 
pump my secretary. One day he went to the man who had put the money 
into the venture, and announced that I had gone crazy and should be put 
into an asylum. Alas for him, only months elapsed before he himself was 
taken to such an institution! Of him, more later. 

While I was editing the manuscript I began to feel the need of expert 
advice. Should I go ahead? I could already hear sneers, jeers, scoffing, 
and see significant taps of the head. The book might effectually ruin me and 
my future. The thought gave me pause. In New York, employers do not 
give jobs to persons believed to be crackpots. Whom should I ask? 

I wrote Booth Tarkington, and his reply was stimulative and encourag- 
ing. But that was not sufficient assurance. The man of biggest literary 
reputation whom I happened to know well was Thomas Nelson Page, and 
to him I addressed myself. This in part was his reply: “Now I am going, 
as a sincere friend of yours, to make a suggestion to you, and that is—in 
the literary life one has to stand absolutely on his own merit. That is, the 
merits of his work. No intermediary whatever is needed for good work 
and all of the endorsements on earth do not add a particle to its value. Aim 
at the stars and let her go.” 

With regard to the text of the book, interested friends advised me 
of the peril that lay in reproducing the records exactly. Anything that might 
seem objectionable to persons with preconceived notions as to how a séance 
should be conducted, should be eliminated; trivial remarks and badinage 
deleted; everything should be presented in a way that would make the 
most favorable impression possible, not only upon an open mind, but upon 
one absolutely shut. “Talk” should be reported only so far as it was digni- 
fied, or could be readily understood by any reader. Again, passages intimat- 
ing that lower animals survived after death, were bound to provoke irrita- 
tion and even resentment. They also should be deleted. Such “ridiculous 
entities” as “Indian guides” should not be mentioned at all. They were 
always bobbing up in psychic books, friends said, and were offensive to most 
persons, because they were unable to see why “guides” should be Indians! 

These matters were given careful consideration. However, any value 
the book might possess depended, for the most part, on the accuracy with 
which the happenings and conversations were reported. Life is full of trivial 
things. Sometimes, if it were not for such things it might prove unbearable. 
Humor and even fun, are necessary parts of a sane and happy existence. 
Louise in this life, was a happy person and fond of nonsense. Such 
trivialities seemed to me often to be more evidential that her personality 
was present with us than any amount of serious talk. Her little sister 
had not developed a sense of humor. And that was one of Louise’s strong 
characteristics. 

As for messages regarding animals, particularly a curious episode in 
which a dog figured, and the presence of “Indian guides”, I could not delete 
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them and keep an easy conscience. I decided, and my wife agreed, to leave 
out absolutely nothing that would contribute either toward, or against the 
validity of the record. 

And as was to be expected, those very points in question became 
targets for attack and formed the basis of such printed ridicule as the 
book drew. Nevertheless I still assert that had I left them out or slurred 
over them it would have been at least decidedly unethical. 

Now to get the book published. Twelve months were to elapse, and 
seven publishers were to sit upon the manuscript in turn, before it got into 
print. One of the publishers came to see me. 

“What this needs,” he said, “is an introduction by some one known as 
an authority on spiritualism.” 

“But I am not a scientist,” I replied. “I have made no investigations. 
There is nothing scientific about the book. It is just a narrative; a story 
of things that happened, and put down as they happened. Why should you 
call an apologist or an interlocutor’’? 

However, he insisted and sent me to see the late Professor James H. 
Hyslop. Years before, I had interviewed Professor Hyslop and to a hard 
boiled reporter he had said something the latter simply could not swallow. 
A prejudice had always lingered. But Professor Hyslop kindly gave me his 
best advice—which was the same as that of the publisher. In fact he offered 
to write an introduction. 

But away from him, and the publisher, I made up my mind. The 
book must stand on its own merits, if such it had. It must go out under 
no other sponsorship than what testified to my own reputation for honesty. 

The seventh publisher agreed to take the book on, and it came out in 
the autumn of 1920. But during the year spent in trying to find a publisher, 
many things happened. The most important was that the great “psychic 
wave” that had swept the world during the great war, had subsided. The 
reading public had turned again to strictly material things. Letters came 
from various parts of the country indicating that the book was in some 
sort of demand, but most of the demand seemed to weigh heavily on the 
circulating libraries. A friend in Los Angeles wrote that she had been 
trying for weeks to get the single copy in the possession of the library and 
that there were now still twenty-one applicants ahead of her. 

Of some of the reviews, earlier mention has been made. By far the 
best summation of the book, in the eyes of the author, was written by 
Booth Tarkington in the New York Times “Book Review”. It read: 


The Revelations of Louise is interesting as a story—the story of a most 
strange episode in family life—so interesting in that way, in fact, that if it had 
been a deliberate piece of fiction I think that I should have read it through at 
one sitting, as I did indeed read the book, in spite of the protests of overtaxed 
eyes. But the narrative is true; and, beyond question and without the need of 
testimonial notes at the conclusion, it bears throughout, the unmistakable stamp 
of verisimilitude. Any reader will recognize that the author is telling the truth 
absolutely. 


Of course, readers will all retain their rights of interpretation. The con- 
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vinced “Spiritualists” will accept the author's interpretation, and his inability, J neithe 
in the face of so many astounding phenomena, to deduce anything except perso 
that he was communicating with the dead, is certainly “very natural”, as we J Almc 
say. The convinced sceptic (for there are sceptics who are as convinced in their tel 
scepticism as the most credulous are in their credulity) will interpret the author's sais 
interpretation as mere honest gullibility, and the phenomena as the work of a ‘ 
prodigiously brilliant and mischievous child. I am not sure that if this view were 9 had 
correct, the book might not be all the more interesting. Violet would take rank 9 from 
at least with Chatterton and the nine year old chess marvel. publi 
But between the “spiritualist” and the sceptic there is the middle ground —_ 
groper, neither sceptic nor believer—the agnostic. He will accept the testimony 
upon the phenomena, not challenging these as fraudulent, though keeping in mind tried 
the possibility, however remote, that they might have been fraudulent (test § sO 1M 
conditions not having been created) and will admit the possibility that the 
author's interpretation is correct; but he will hold that this interpretation is not 9 frien 
inevitable and absolutely exclusive of all other interpretations. oan 
No matter. The Revelations of Louise is a book for anyone who is inter- P 
ested in life. Interest in death is not necessary to its readers. at th 
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It is all alive and vivid—I feel as if I could walk into the author's camp, his 
house, or his apartment and know the place and the people. 

There is “drama” all through—the running out into the dark after the 
child-medium, the two flivver episodes, all the episodes; and one must read on. 
My eyes were aching; it was 2 a.m. (I go to bed at 11:30 nowadays) and my 
indignant .wife was calling me when I closed. 

Kennebunkport, November 9th, 1920. 
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The sale of the book did not justify the expectation of its publisher, 
but in due time I received a fairly substantial check for royalties. In any 
case, the author of the book can truly say that preparation of the book 
was not governed by any thought of unusual recompense. Few books not 
dealing with fiction achieve a sale of more than 400 copies. Revelations of 
Louise did far better than that. 

Its publisher, however, it proved, had made his first edition too large 
for the immediate demand. More than one publisher has been known to 
make the same error. So I bought the book from the publisher, “lock, stock 
and barrel”, took everything up to our place in Connecticut, and stored 
the books and plates in an attic. 

During the course of years, we gave away many copies to persons who 
seemed in need of consolation because of the death of a loved one, and 
often, testimony that the book has achieved that aim, has given the author 
real satisfaction. When it developed that lots of people will take almost 
any sort of book out of curiosity if they have to pay nothing for it, a price 
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was charged for the book unless we happened to know a good deal about o~ 

the person seeking a copy. on 
I soon learned that it was a drawback to anyone endeavoring to make 

a living in New York, to be known to be a “spook-chaser” or to have posi’ 

tive opinions in favor of the reality of the unseen. I drew into my shell, 

and even when questioned, refused to discuss the experience of that strange 

summer, except with persons I knew would be entirely sympathetic. 

Nevertheless, the book brought us into touch with many sincere inquirers per 






seeking answers to their deepest questions. Often I had to point out that 
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neither my wife nor myself is a medium. We were also besought by 
|} persons who imagined themselves to be mediums, “to try them out’. 

7 Almost invariably we discovered they were self-deceived. It is not difficult 
to tell the imitation from the genuine. 

Apart from the experiences recounted in Revelations of Louise, I have 
had only one other experience which carried conviction that I had heard 
from someone I had known. It happened shortly before my book was 
published, in the spring of 1920. It concerned the man to whom reference 
has been made, the president of the small advertising agency, who had 
tried to have me, its vice president, sent to an asylum, and who later on was 
so immured. 

We had in our house an instrument akin to a ouija board 01 which 
friends were wont to “try themselves” to discover whether they had any 
power. On a Sunday morning two neighbors came over to call. With us 
at the time was a guest whose finger tips would make the little three-legged 
“indicator” throb and move as if charged with electricity. One of the 
visitors put his finger on the opposite end of the indicator, and it began to 
spell out messages. I was busying myself with household affairs when I 
heard the man say: 

“This thing keeps calling for ‘Bert’. Who is Bert?” 

That happened to be my nickname from childhood. But neither of 
the two knew it. I informed them, and they insisted that I put my fingers 
on the indicator. 

“Who is there?” I demanded. The thing spelled out “GER- 
TRUDE”. This might be evidential or not. In my younger days I had 
known several persons of that name. 

“Which Gertrude?” I demanded. 

“GER-TRU-D-E W—.,” the thing spelled. I had known only one 
Gertrude W. This was sufficient. She had taught music in a college where 
during my younger days I had served as assistant professor. 

“Where did I know you?” I inquired. 

“At W-ES-T—” This too, was evidential, because it was the first 
syllable of the name, not only of the college, but of the town in which it 
was situated. The names were different. Still I must know more. 

“Write something that would describe the college,” I said. 

The indicator spelled: “It was on a hill. It was a funny place.” 

Right again! The owner of the first name and initial many years before 
had meant a good deal to me. I had even heard her call the college a funny 
place. She had died ten years or more before that curious little happening 
on our front porch. 

“What are you doing here?” I inquired. 

The indicator spelled: “I have come to warn you.” 

I laughed. “About what?” 

“You know whom,” the thing ticked off. 

I tried to think of some enemy or other. So far as I knew, only one 
person in the world could wish me harm. That was my crazy president. 
But the idea seemed absurd. 
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“Ts it the person I have in mind?” I asked. 

The answer was “Yes. Be on your guard.” 

“But he is locked up, in an asylum.” 

“No,” came the rejoinder, “he is loose. Be careful.” 

“But,” I jested, “you are not going to let him hurt me?” 

“No,” was the answer, “but be careful.” 

On Monday morning I came to town. The first thing that happened 
was a telephone message from the secretary of the backer of my advertising 
agency. 

“I thought I had better call you up,” she said. “Manney is making 
threats to kill you.” Manney was my president. 

‘“Manney? Why he is in the asylum!” 

“No,” she returned, “Captain Churchill [naming a well-known 
Broadway restaurant proprietor who had been a policeman} went up there 
Saturday and brought him down to New York. He was in here that after- 
noon, and I heard him make the threat. So better be on your guard.” 

I took no special precautions, though I admit that I kept my eyes open 
for any sight of the man who had announced that he was going to “get” 
me. But nothing of that sort happened. The following Wednesday night, 
my intendant slayer, if such he really were, while riding in a taxicab, was 
seized with a paroxysm and died upon reaching his hotel. 

That, as earlier mentioned, happened fifteen years ago, and before 
“Revelations of Louise” came out. I have since met certain mediums I 
was convinced were genuine. Of others I have had grave doubts. Once at 
a seance attended by more than a score of noted men and women, some of 
them scientists, I heard a medium give out, professedly while entranced, a 
good deal of what I had told him at dinner shortly before. That convinced 
me that the border between the subconscious and the spiritual is at times 
a very thin line! My doubts were not overcome by the fact that when I 
spoke to the supposed ghostly visitor, the reply was, he did not know me. 
As a matter of fact, | was the only person in the room who knew him 
well; so well that for eighteen months we had talked almost every day; he 
had been my employer. Nevertheless, Revelations of Louise stands in just 
the same category as when published, so far as my belief in the actuality and 
the validity of everything narrated is concerned. 

Why do I venture into print again on the subject? 

Because again the subject the book concerns has again gained wide 
and increasing interest. Then, too, the pronouncement of a well known 
scientist that psychics is at least a field that need no longer be neglected or 
despised makes it timely to peep out of my shell. Perhaps it is the dove 
with the olive branch, announcing that the flood of popular prejudice has 
at last begun to recede! And so, back comes Revelations of Louise out of 
the attic and, thanks to the encouragement given by the invitation of the 


President of the American Society for Psychical Research, this paper 
announces its reappearance. 





BOOK REVIEW 


SIC ITUR AD ASTRA 


Bryonp Human Persona.ity by F. W. H. Myers, communicated to 
Geraldine Cummins. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 1935. 6/-) 


Thus is the journey to the stars accomplished. 


So Virgil said. Now, a later authority than Virgil has made the expedition. . 
He is an explorer whose findings before now have been found worthy of 
credence. Let us at least hear what he has to say. 

Just three years ago a book appeared of an unusual, if not unorthodox 
character. At that time no review or discussion of its contents stood much 
chance of finding itself in print, save in what may be described as the clois- 
tered exponents of its especial cult. But its title, The Road to Immortality, 
is an arresting one, the approval of Sir Oliver Lodge guaranteed its value, 
and during the years since its publication, the subject with which it is occu 
pied has excited an ever-increasing interest. 

Now, in the book under consideration—Beyond Human Personality— 
further instructions are offered to travellers journeying, uncertainly, along 
that perilous and inevitable road. 

As in the former volume, the guide is still Frederic Myers, late Classi- 
cal Lecturer at Cambridge, Poet, Writer, and President of the Society of 
Psychical Research; a good authority, if we accept his identity with the 
Communicator of this record, and one who has gone ahead of us into the 
mysteries by over thirty years. The voice is the same as that to which we 
listened in The Road to Immortality. The style of the writing is simple, 
measured, and often beautiful, as becomes the words of a poet. The infor- 
mation is given with the calmness of one who has no need to defend his 
statements. But in the book that is now being considered, the history of the 
conditions that await those who have entered upon what the Communicator 
calls the Journey of the Soul, is. more precise and exact. An index is given 


of the itinerary of that long journey, and there is a list of its seven stages or 
Planes. 


He says: 


‘There has never been and never will be an incarnate or discar- 
nate being who has complete and certain knowledge of the realm of 
‘Divine Things.’ For, even if he were capable of expressing the whole 
truth, yet he may not utter it for there is no language created by finite 


minds which can convey a clear and whole conception of God and 
universal life.” 
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The writer goes on to explain that in trying to convey his thoughts 
“through the physical mechanism of another human being” he is “hampered 
to a very considerable extent”. But to the enquirer into these things the 
wonder is that so much has been accomplished! This Communicator, 
whether F. W. H. Myers, or another, was fortunate in being able to enlist 
the help of a skilled amanuensis of—as Sir Oliver Lodge has said—“‘trans- 
parent honesty”, who was ready to sacrifice time and strength to an ex 
hausting task, a labor that involved hours spent in semi-trance, while her 
hand was appropriated to his own uses by an imperious Spirit, whose rush- 
ing thought demanded her vitality to give it life. 

A very interesting chapter is devoted to what is spoken of as “The 
Immediate Life after Death”. In it the writer says: 


“It must be remembered that we are not short stories on the pages 
of earth, we are a serial, and each chapter closes with death. Yet the 
new chapter develops from those which preceded it, and we pick up 
the threads, continuing a narrative that has always design and purpose 
though the purpose may be hidden, because human beings, as a rule, 
are only permitted to study the one life, the one period of their history 
at a time.” 


Examples are given of the conditions that await those who may be de- 
scribed as average people. Some of these are merely hypothetical cases, but 
one, a history of a mother and a longed-for child, whose love only knew ful- 
filment in “deep slumber’, is said to be a true record. Throughout these 
communications it is taken as incontrovertible that association between this 
sphere or plane and the next is feasible in sleep. But this privilege may not be 
generally bestowed, and an “inexorable supernal law” forbids the bringing 
back of the memories of these meetings to conscious life. The writer says, 
compassionately, that he speaks “for those beings whose kinsfolk shut the 
door upon their dead, making no effort to seek communion with them, refus 
ing through fear, preoccupation, or mistaken piety, to offer at least an op 
portunity for meeting, for renewal of intercourse, for even a brief greeting, 
or parting word.” 

One wonders how many wasteful tears have been shed, within and 
without those closed doors, that might have been dried by a greeting, how 
ever brief, that brought with it certainty that the victory was not with 
Death. 

The second part of this remarkable book consists of a series of essays, 
its title Beyond Human Personality being justified by descriptions of what 
Frederic Myers believes to be the ultimate planes to which the travelling 
soul may attain. 

It is impossible to do more than give the names of a few of the subjects. 
Reincarnation; Life on the Fixed Stars; Affinities; Armistice Day, with as’ 
surances that “the splendid young men who gaves their lives in the spirit of 
sacrifice for each nation . . . have not gone into silence unfulfilled, denied 
their heritage, their birthright”, but have found “ fulfilment, harmony, and 
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beauty that cannot be measured in earthly terms, that may not be credited 
by the human imagination.” 

Several sections are devoted to Prayer, and others to a consideration of 
the “The Council of Plato”, who spoke of the “Journey of the Soul who has 
found the right way of Jiving.” 

The book is one to be read seriously and with respect. The spirit that 
informs it throughout is what the Communicator calls “the great cry of 
that triumphant immortality which in every age and in every generation will 
prevail over death and hell; “I know that my Redeemer liveth and that He 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.’ ” 

E. OE. SomMervittg, Litt. D. 





GIFTS OF BOOKS TO THE LIBRARY 


The attention of members and other friends of the Society, who have 
in the past been so generous with donations of books, is called to the fact 
that it is not only books directly on psychical research that are desired. 
The phrase “—and bordering thereupon” in the statement of the Society’s 
purposes covers a wide range of subjects, among the most immediate of 
which may be specified: normal psychology, abnormal psychology, psycho- 
therapeutics, hypnotism, dreams, conjuring, historical treatments of the So- 
ciety’s subjects, such as witchcraft, oracles, the sects and communities of 
which psychic phenomena are reported. Likewise hooks touching on the 
occurrence of the phenomena among non-civilized peoples, usually classified 
under “anthropology.” 

The increasing application of scientific methods in psychical research 
calls for extensive amplification of the Society’s collection in various fields: 
not only in the biological and medical sciences, but in mechanics, electricity, 
optics, acoustics, photography, dermatoglyphics, graphology, etc. The lit- 
erature of the law so far as it relates to testimony and evidence is also one 
of the bordering topics, the same standards being generally applicable in 
psychical research. 

There are also several still larger subjects which it has always been 
desired to have well represented in the Library, though less completely than 
some of those mentioned above. Thus religion is on several sides closely 
bound up with the Society’s special fields: particularly religious psychology, 
conversion, miracles and the other reported phenomena of sanctity; demon- 
ology, and mysticism in all its phases, including those cults and private re- 
lisious variations which shade off into the kind of experience and belief called 
“occult.” Many of the aspects of Oriental and other non-European re- 
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ligions are conspicuous in this respect. Besides these special topics, it is 
desired to have a full selection of standard and modern works in the general 
field of religion. 

This latter kind of desideratum applies also to other subjects not di 
ricetly within the Society’s working program; for instance, philosophy, litera: 
ture, history. As an illustration of the scope for the Library ‘that has al- 
ways been in mind, it may be mentioned that the Society's founder, James 
Hervey Hyslop, gave to the Society his very fine philosophical library, as 
also a number of literary and historical works. These departments of the 
collection have been very little added to in recent years, though in need of 
supplementation. 

In connection with these broader and possibly irrelevant-seeming fields 
two things are to be remembered: that psychical research touches on near- 
ly every department of human thought and activity, so that the reference 
library could scarcely be too large to meet occasional needs and provide 
valuable material; and second, that if psychical research ever comes into 
its own as a major department of investigation, perhaps the next great one 
to which science will turn its concentrated effort, then the American So- 
ciety will inevitably become the center—as Dr. Hyslop dreamed that it 
might—of a group of co-operating scientific bodies carrying on special sub 
divisions of the work, for the needs of which the reference library would 
have to be one of the finest anywhere. Quite apart from the financial 
burden involved in any rapid expansion, the books themselves required for 
a first-rate scientific and scholarly library are not always to be found at will, 
but often have to be sought over a long period. Those who look hope: 
fully on the tasks to which the Society is devoted will bear these possible 
future developments in mind. 

Files of periodicals and reference books, in particular, are desired, and 
are usually too costly to be purchased from the Society's funds. Thus it may 
be mentioned that the file of Mind is far from complete, there is no set of 
either the Catholic Encyclopaedia or the Jewish Encyclopaedia, nor has 
the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica been acquired. Reference 
books on special topics are likewise in need of supplementation. 

Friends of the Society who contemplate disposing of their books, not 
only their books on psychical research, are urged to communicate with 
the Society and ascertain whether some of their books would not fill needs 
in the library at Hyslop House. Also donations of funds for the purchase 
of books will be gratefully received, and acknowledged in the JourNat. 





